What was a satyr play? 

Richard Seaford 

First, take a look at a satyr (fig 1). Except for his animal tail and his pointed ears, he could 
perhaps pass for a man. This painting dates from about 490 B.C. But twelve centuries later 
he is still alive: in the year 692 A.D., the Christian authorities in Constantinople issued an 
edict against the celebration of certain pagan festivals. Nobody was to be allowed, for 
example, to utter the name of Dionysos while the grapes were being pressed; and nobody 
was to be allowed to put on the mask of a satyr. 

But the satyr has heroically resisted such attempts by Christendom to destroy him, and he 
is in a sense still alive even today. You will still find in Greece memories of the folk-belief 
in 'Callicantzari'. These mischievous creatures are imagined in various forms; they are 
quite frequently semi-bestial, with the legs of a goat or an ass, and grotesque faces. Some of 
them are bald. And some of them are fond of wine, of dancing, and of the company of the 
Nymphs. In all these respects they resemble the ancient satyrs, from whom indeed they may 
well be the direct descendants. (It has been known for a peasant to identify a satyr in a 
museum as a Callicantzaros.) Various stories are told about their mischievous exploits. And 
it seems that right up to this century, at certain times of the year, mummers dressed up as 
Callicantzari for village celebrations. You may if you are lucky find something similar in 
Greece even today. 


Satyrs at festivals of Dionysus 

The ancient Athenians too told stories about their mischievous, partly bestial, lecherous 
creatures, the satyrs. They painted them on their drinking vessels. And in festivals in 
honour of the god Dionysos they put on satyr- masks. And so in a series of vase-paintings 
depicting scenes at the spring Dionysiac festival of the Anthesteria there are a number 
showing satyrs enjoying themselves in various ways (e.g. fig 2). One of the central 
events at the Anthesteria was, it seems, the triumphal arrival of Dionysos himself in a cart in 
the shape of a ship. This was probably regarded as repeating and celebrating the original 
arrival of Dionysos over the sea from Lydia. In the surviving pictures of Dionysos travelling in 
the ship-cart he is accompanied by men dressed as satyrs and playing pipes (e.g. fig 3). What 
this suggests is that at the Anthesteria you might dress up as a satyr, not only to get drunk and 
perform the kind of mischief to be expected of satyrs, but also to take part in the rather solemn 
re-enactment of the god's triumphal arrival. And if you are dressing up to re-enact an event, 
you are doing something very like drama. 


In another spring festival, the City Dionysia, in the second half of the sixth century B.C., 
it seems that the satyrs, rather than re-enacting each year the same story, began to re- 
enact each year a different one. And once you start doing that, you are performing actual 
drama. The drama which came into being in this way was called satyric drama, or satyr-play. 
The chorus of a satyr-play is always composed of satyrs. One of the characters is called 
Silenos, who is really an older satyr (satyrs are also called, ’silens'), and is sometimes thought 
of as the father of satyrs. The identity of the other characters will of course vary with the 
plot. Fig. 4 shows the cast of a satyr-play at the end of the fifth century. The central pair 
on the couch are divine figures of the imagination, Dionysos and Ariadne, who did not appear 
in the play. On either side of the couch are the actors; then comes old Silenos with his long 
costume covered with tufts of white, his leopard-skin, staff and white-bearded mask. Of the 
remaining figures, the seated figure third from the left on the bottom row is the playwright, 
and fifth ana sixth from the left are the pipe-player and the lyre-player who accompanied the 
performance. All the others are satyrs, young men dressed in furry drawers complete with 
an erect phallos (the man playing Silenos is older, and his phallos is not erect). (The satyr 
second from the right in the bottom row is distinguished by a chiton and a himation, probably 
because he is leader of the chorus.) 


Satyrs and the birth of drama 



It was at the City Dionysia that there occurred, at about the same time, the momentous, 
unprecedented process that we call the birth of tragedy. We take the existence of drama for 
granted. It seems to us an obvious activity, because we are quite used to the idea that 
somebody can lose their own identity and assume, for the purposes of the play, another one. 
For the Greeks of the society reflected in Homer, on the other hand, it seems that the idea 
was unfamiliar. However, one of the few ways in which you might assume another identity, 
even before the era of drama, was by dressing up as a satyr at one of the Dionysiac festivals. 
In view of this, we might expect that drama originated among the satyrs, that the first and 
original kind of drama was satyr-play. And the expectation is confirmed by Aristotle, who 
tells us in his Poetics that tragedy did not always have the grandeur and seriousness of its 
maturity, but that it acquired these characteristics by developing 'from the satyr- play-like' 
(ek satyrikou). Furthermore, it seems that originally tragedy was more concerned with 
stories about Dionysos than it was in the period of its maturity. 

It seems that certain of the more traditionalist spectators objected, and that as a result 
of these objections satyr-play was formally guaranteed a place in the programme of the 
City Dionysia: the tragedian had to write a satyr-play to be performed after his set of three 
tragedies. And so after the horror and the final joyful grandeur of Aeschylus' Oresteia, 
for example, you could enjoy the frolics of the satyrs participating, probably not very 
helpfully, in Menelaos' successful attempts to extract secrets from the sea god in the 
Proteus, a story taken by the dramatist from the fourth book of the Odyssey. 


Satyrs and heroes 

Satyric drama was guaranteed a place in the dramatic festivals in order to preserve the 
Dionysiac element which was disappearing from tragedy. But of course the number of stories 
about Dionysos was limited, and so in the interests of originality satyric drama, like tragedy, 
was bound eventually to deal with stories that had nothing to do with Dionysos. But 
unlike tragedy, satiric drama continued to be connected with Dionysos through its chorus, 
which was always composed of his ardent followers the satyrs. And so, for example, in the 
only satyr-play that survives complete, Euripides' Cyclops, the chorus of satyrs are prisoners 
in the cave of the one-eyed cannibal giant Polyphemos of Odyssey Book 9, though they long 
to be reunited with their god. Much of the humour of the play, and probably of many of the 
lost satyr-plays too, derives from the incongruity bet- ween the unheroic, hedonistic, down- 
to-earth world of the satyrs and the heroic or fabulous world of the myths into which they are 
imported. 

This is a more subtle kind of humour than the slap-stick, outright obscenities, hilarious 
parodies, and vigorous verbal humour characteristic of Old Comedy. Satyric drama was after 
all written not by comic but by tragic dramatists. Odysseus in the Cyclops speaks and 
behaves like the Odysseus of tragedy, and manages to retain his dignity even when it is 
assailed by the satyrs, as for example when he announces himself as 'The Ithacan, 
Odysseus, king of the land of the Cephallenians', to which Silenos replies 'I know the man, 
a sharp clapper, of the race of Sisyphos'; or when the satyrs take him aside to ask him 
whether the Greeks took turns in Tanging' Helen after the fall of Troy. 

Satyrs and inventions 

The band of satyrs begin the play in the service of Polyphemos, but by the end they have 
been liberated. And we know from the surviving fragments and titles of lost plays that 
the captivity and liberation of the satyrs must have been a common theme of satyric 
drama: for example, several plays are named after enemies of mankind such as Skiron or 
the Sphinx, from which the satyrs were probably liberated in the play by the conquering 
hero. We know of other typical themes. It seems that satyric drama was a somewhat" 
predictable genre, which is not surprising if you remember that it was given its official place 
in the festival in order to the conservatism of spectators. 


One typical theme was, oddly enough, that of inventions. For example, Sophocles' 

Ichneutai (The Trackers), of which about half survives on a papyrus, concerned 
the infant Hermes' invention of the lyre. The satyrs are looking in the woods for 
Apollo's cattle, which in fact Hermes has stolen, when they are terrified by the sound of a 



lyre coming from somewhere, a sound which nobody has ever heard before. Hermes 
has just made the first ever lyre in the world from the shell of a tortoise, and is now 
playing it in a nearby cave. In Aeschylus' Prometheus the Fire Burner we know that 
the satyrs were the first to be delighted by fire, newly brought down from heaven 
by Prometheus in a fennel stalk. Sophocles' Dionysiskos contained the invention 
of wine by the infant Dionysos, and the consequent delight of the satyrs. And so on. 

It seems at first rather odd that such crude, apparently worthless creatures as the satyrs 
and Silenos should be especially associated with inventions which have brought great 
benefit to mankind. The key to this problem is to remember that satyr-play was a 
conservative genre, that it harks back to the time before drama properly existed, to the 
time when people dressed up as satyrs in the worship of Dionysos. That is to say, in 
order to understand the activities of satyrs in the theatre we have first to look at their 
activities outside the theatre. 

Culture versus Nature 

Why did people dress up as satyrs? One reason was to get drunk and play pranks in the 
komos, the revel, at the festival of Dionysos. And this is at the root of the 
mischievous, hedonistic behaviour of the satyrs in the plays, perhaps also of the theme of 
liberation. But that is not the whole story. It seems that the satyrs were also taken more 
seriously than that. They were represented throughout antiquity on tombs. For example, a 
satyr represented on the grave stele of a young Athenian who died in the fourth century 
has been taken to express the desire for the dead youth to become a satyr. (Compare the 
modem belief that children who die unbaptised become Callicantzari.) Several satyr-plays 
seem to have concerned the next world. Why should anybody want to be a satyr for 
all eternity? The answer must be that some of those who dressed up as satyrs acquired 
thereby a sense of wellbeing which transcended their own mortal identity, a sense 
of belonging eternally to the thiasos of Dionysos. This is an understandable enough 
desire. The problem is, why, in order to fulfil it, would anybody chose such a crude, 
animalistic creature in which to lose their own identity? 

In his Laws Plato considers briefly that kind of dancing which imitates drunken satyrs 
and Silens, and concludes that it is not politikon, that is to say that it does not belong to 
the city-state. In Euripides' Bacchae the women of Thebes come into conflict with 
its king by leaving his city, becoming maenads (the female counterparts of the satyrs) 
and dancing ecstatically on the mountainside. In becoming a satyr you ceased to be a 
ember became a member of the Dionysiac thiasos. To adopt a certain crudity and 
animality, however disreputable, was to acquire a more direct and free relationship 
with nature, which lies beyond and surrounds the social order, than you could have in 
your everyday life as a citizen. The great hero Achilles was given the best possible education 
when he went out to the woods to be taught by the centaur Cheiron (centaurs are 
like satyrs, except even more horse-like). Silenos is not just a drunken old rogue: his 
closeness to nature qualifies him to be, both in the theatre and in folk- belief, a 
paidotrophos, a fosterer of children 

King Midas sought a more than human wisdom by catching a satyr who used to visit 
his garden. In Virgil's sixth Eclogue two young shepherds catch Silenos asleep in a cave, 
'flushed, as always, with yesterday's wine', and force him to sing. The song he sings is of 
great wisdom and beauty, beginning with the origins of the world out of the four elements. 
And in a Pompeian painting, contemporary with Virgil, Silenos appears in what seems 
an important role in the solemn initiation of a novice into the mysteries of Dionysos (fig 
5). 


And so the satyr is an ambiguous creature, cruder than a man and yet somehow superior 
to him, combining mischief with wisdom and animality with divinity. Despite the 



cowardice and hedonism of the satyrs in the theatre, the dramatist Ion of Chios could 
say that virtue, like a performance of tragedies, should not be without a satyric element. 
This ambiguity of the satyr is exploited by Plato in his Symposium, in which Alcibiades 
compares Socrates to a satyr. 

Plato is not the only philosopher to have taken the ambiguity of the satyrs seriously. For 
Friedrich Nietzsche, in his The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music, the chorus of 
satyrs had a high metaphysical seriousness. The Greeks themselves would have had little 
sympathy with this, but it is worth our attention as an eloquent development, in terms of 
Nietzsche's own preoccupations, of the paradox that we have already identified. For 
Nietzsche the satyr represents nature as against civilisation (he is a Naturwesen as opposed 
to the Kulturmensch ), and as such he brings us wisdom from the very depths of nature. 
He is the 'true man', something noble and divine, the archetype ('UrbilcT) of man, free 
from the illusions of civilisation and culture. Richard Wagner said that just as lamplight 
is taken up into daylight, so civilisation is made irrelevant by music. In the same way, I 
believe, wrote Nietzsche, the Greek civilised man in the presence of the chorus of satyrs 
felt his civilisation dissolve: and this is the most immediate effect of the Dionysiac 
tragedy, that the state, society, and indeed the rifts between individucds yield to an 
ovem’helming feeling of unity, which takes us back to the heart of nature. The meta- physical 
comfort with which, as I have pointed out, every true tragedy sends us away - to the effect 
that life, at the basis of things, remains despite all changes in appearance indestructibly 
powerful and joyful, this conifort appears in a distinct physical form in the chorus of satyrs, 
a chorus of natural beings, who live on ineradicably, behind as it were all civilisation, and 
despite all the changes of generations and historical events remain eternally the same. 

To conclude, dressing up as a satyr was no doubt to give yourself a hedonistic licence; 
but it was also to become a divine being with a special association with nature, a companion 
of the God Dionysos — Dionysos, whose under- standing of nature was such that he 
invented wine. And when wine is for the first time ever extracted from the grapes, 
or the sound of the lyre from a dead tortoise, the satyrs are there to be the first to sample 
the invention. The Athenians did not regard their satyrs as mere comical mischief-makers, 
but rather with a mixture of traditional amusement and something like awe, a mixture 
detectable even in the vase-paintings. If this seems doubtful, go back and take a longer 
look at the picture with which we started. 
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